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Travelling Agent.—Mr. Henry Greatrake will 
visit different parts of central and southern Ohio, 
as agent for this paper. He has been very suc- 
cessful thus far, in obtaining subscriptions, and 
we bespeak for him, the confidence and assis- 
tance of our friends, wherever he may visit 
them.—Ep. 





Cheap Postage Terms! 

Persons wishing to remit payments to us for 
single subscriptions or clubs, may do so at our 
risk and expense—only send good current bills, 
and letters properly directed; so there is no long- 
er any excuse on account of the difficulty of 
making payments. We continue to give the vol. 
of Genesee farmer as before. 





Back NuMBers of this paper will be sent to all 
new subscribers, so as to make a complete volume 
with the index, for binding at the end of the year. 

Premiums!—A complete vol. of the Genesee 
Farmor for 1842, edited by Henry Cotman (now 
in Europe) will be sent gratis to every person 
who procures two new subscribers to this paper, 
at one dollar each, and forwards the pay in ad- 
vance or four subscribers at the club price, 75 


ets. each. (The postage on the premium is only 
12 cents within the State.) 


Free or Postacr!—The new postage law, which 
takes effect Ist July, allows newspapers to go free 
to subscribers within thirty miles of the place of 
publication. This will offer quite an induce- 
ment for persons within that distance to sub- 
scribe. 

The following is a list of the post offices with- 


in 30 miles of Columbus, as furnished by Capt. 
Blain of the Post Office: 


Franklin co. Fairfield co. London, 
Alton, Canal Winchester, Rosedale, 
Blendon, Courtright’s, Summerford, 
Central College, Talbot's, . Canaan, 
Dublin, Lancaster, W. Jefferson, 
Georgesville, Lithopolis, Delaware co. 
Harrisburgh, Millersport, Alum Creek, 
Hope, Pickerington, Centre, 
Lockbourn, West Carrolton, Delaware, 
Ovid, Licking co. Galena, 
Reynoldsburgh, Etna, Genoa, 
Wert’s Grove, Kirkersville, Harlem, 
Westerville, Hebron, Kilbourn, 
Worthington, Jersey, Nimmon’s X 

Clark co. Pickaway co. Roads. 
Brighton Cen. Circleville, Scioto bridge, 

Union co. S. Bloomfield, Sunbury, 
Darby Creek, _ Madison co. Trenton W’s. 
Darby Plains, Lafayette, Williamsville. 





Letter from A Minister. 


The following letter of encouragement, enclo- 
sing subscription money, we received from an 
influential minister of the gospel, in an adjoining 
county. It was not intended for publication, 
but we trust we shall be excused for giving it a 
place, in the hope that others may be influenced 
by its sentiments. No men can do more to aid 
us in the work to which this paper is devoted, 
than ministers and physicians. Their friendly 
intercourse with the rural classes, and their va- 
ried attainments in knowledge and science, com- 
mand for them a degree of respect and influence 
which others cannot secure, and which, if rightly 
used, would soon be the means of banishing from 
the minds of farmers, much of the ignorance and 
prejudice, which are the great obstacles in the 
way of improvement among the mass of those 
whom it is most difficult, and at the same time 
most desirable to reach and elevate.—Ep. 

Mr. BaTenam: 

Dear Sir: * * * * * * 

I have been so deeply interested in your paper, 
that I could wish it a far wider circulation than 
ithas yetseeured. The object at which you aim, 
is both a good, and a highly important object. It 
is identified with every laudable enterprize of 
the State, whether political or religious. InTEL- 
LIGENCE is one of the main supports, of republi- 
can institutions. You are endeavoring to make 
good farmers, but in reaching this point, they 
must become intelligent, for no man can under- 
standingly cultivate, the soil without a consider- 
able degree of knowledge. Here, then knowledge 
and profit gotogether,and inno sense is the dec- 
laration, that “knowlecge is power,” more en- 
tirely true. 

Though a clergyman, and having a wide moral 
field to cultivate. [ still find time, and opportu- 
nity to say a word in behalf of your cause, and 
paper. Nor doI deem sucha course incompati- 
ble with the vocation of a minister. It is his 
duty to promote useful intelligence among all 
classes of his fellow men, and then endeavor to 
make that intelligence subservient to the glory 
of his Master. Agricultural knowledge is con- 
fessedly important, inasmuch as its practical end 
is to provide for the wants and comforts of the 
body, and to secure the means of higher mental 
and moral culture. One of the objects of the 
ministry is, with the blessing of God, to lead 
men ‘to use their temporal blessings, as not to 
abuse them.” Intelligence and virtue alone are 
wanting, to carry our State forward to the high- 
est prosperity. To the attainment of this object, 
every good and patriotic citizen will labor, and 
therefore, among the number of your friends, and 
sincere fellow laborers, to a proper extent, you 
may confidently place the ministry of Ohio. 

Yours most truly, 

July 10, 1845. 





Singular!'—Only a small proportion of the 
newspapers throughout the State, have as yet 
found room for any part of the proceedings of 
the agricultural convention held the 25th and 
26th of June, though nearly all have published 
accounts of or remarks on the doings of a party 
political convention held the 4th of July! We 
ought not to complain of this, however, for such 
conduct, on the part of political editors, is daily 
gaining us subscribers; many of whom tell us 
they have become disgusted with their party 
papers, because they contain nothing but politics. 





The Great Agricultural Exhibition in New 
York, will occur this year at Utica, about the 
middle of Sep. Several gentlemen from this vi- 
cinity, design to attend. We should like to see 
a numerous delegation from Ohio. How many 
will go? 


# 





Agricultural Resolutions. 


Adopted by the State Convention at Columbus, 
June 25 and 26, 1845. 


We give below, the series of resolutions adop- 
ted by the late convention, in order that they 
may be read and referred to more conveniently, 
than in the form they were given in our last: 


1. Resolved, That as Agriculture is the great 
source of our wealth, and the basis of our pros- 
perity as a State, it is highly essential that vig- 
orous and systematic measures be adopted for 
the promotion and improvement of agriculture 
throughout Ohio. 

2. Resolved, That as four-fifths of our popu- 
lation are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and at least, four-fifths of our State taxes are paid 
by farmers, the improvement of agriculture de- 
serves the first attention of our Legislators and 
a share in the appropriations from the treasury. 

3. Resolved, That this convention are fully 
aware of the necessity that exists for the exer- 
cise of the most rigid economy in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the State, but at the same 
time we are fully persuaded that the expenditure 
of a few Seiad dollars annually, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, would be found the surest 
and most effectual means of increasing the rev- 
enues of the State; thereby lessening the need of 
taxation, and at the same time increasing « ur 
ability to pay taxes by increasing the productive- 
ness and value of our lands. 

4. Resolved, That the next General Assembly 
be requested to enact a law providing for the 
election by delegates from the different county 
or district societies, of a permanent State Board 
of Agriculture, to consist of seven members, re- 
siding in different parts of the State, who shall 
have the general supervision of all plans for the 
promotion of Agriculture throughout the State, 
give instructions for the management of county 
or district agricultural societies, and obtain re- 
pervs from the same, procure analyses of soils, 
e tures, &c., and generally perform such acts as 
may tend to promote improvements in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and domestic industry, also, 
make an annual report to the Legislature, em- 
bracing an account of their own proceedings, 
toget!.er with an abstract of the reports from the 
county societies. 

5. Resolved, That the Assemb y be also reques- 
ted t. repeal the existing law relative to ag- 
ricultural societies, and to adopt a plan similar 
to the one now in successful operation in New 
York; allowing each society a small sum annual- 
ly, from the State Treasury, conditionally, that 
an equal amount be raised by the society from 
fees or contributions of members, and that the 
society conform to the regulations of the State 
Board, in making full returns, &c. 

6. Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, a sum of not less than seven thousand 
dollars, should be appropriated from the treasury 
annually for the promotion of agriculture; and 
of this sum two thousand dollars should be placed 
at the disposal of the State Board and the re- 
maining five thousand dollars be distributed pro 
rata to the county or district societies, that may 
be organized, according to the population of the 
counties, but no society to receive more than 
one hundred and fifty dollars annually, and not 
more than shall have been already raised by the 
society. 

7. Resolved, That in view of the great impor- 
tance and extent of the wool growing interests 
in this State—amounting, as it does already, to 
an investment of about twelve miillions of dol- 
lars, and in view of the great losses sustained 
by wool growers in the destruction of sheep by 
‘ogs—this convention earnestly request the 
next General Assembly to pass a law for the pro- 
tection of sheep, against the damage and injury 
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constantly thus accruing—by imposing a suf- 
ficient tax on dogs to effect the object—the rev- 
enue thus derived to go into the State Treasury. 
Resolved, That inasmuch as correct statis- 
tics are of great importance to the State, and 
highly useful in devising plans for the promotion 
of agriculture, this convention respectfully ask 
the next Assembly to pass the bill introduced at 
the last session, by Mr. Bartley, or a similar one, 
providing for obtaining correct statistics of the 
agriculture and domestic manufactures of Ohio. 

9. Resolved, That the next Assembly be also 
requested to amend the act passed last winter, 
for punishing the offences of destroying fruit 
and ornamental trees, stealing fruit, &c., so that 
its provisions shall extend to all parts of the 
State, instead of only to certain counties as at 
present. 

10. Resolved, That a committee of three per- 
sons be appointed to prepare a memorial in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing resolutions, to be pre 
sented to the next General Assembly, in the 
name of this Convention; and also to prepare 
petitions for general circulation and signature, a 
copy of which shall be sent toeach of the mem- 
bers of this convention, and to such other per- 
sons as will be likely to obtain signatures. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Joseph Ridgway, 
J7., Samuel Medary and M. L. Sullivant as said 
committee. 

11. Resolved, That it is important that the 


o 
o. 


farmers of this State should, in the selection of 


candidates for Representative: and Senators, in 
the General Assembly, secure those who are 
known to be friendy to the cause of agriculture, 
and who will regard the prosperity of the State 
as of more importance than the interests of a 
party, and will consequently spend less of their 
time and the people’s money, in making party 
speeches, and in legislating for party purposes, 
than has usually been the practice in our State 
Legislature. 

12. Resolved, That this convention are deeply 
sensible of the need of better facilities of educa- 
tion, whereby farmers’ sons may, at small ex- 


pense, obtain a knowledge of those branches of 


science that are intimately connected with ag- 
riculture, and essential to a complete knowledge 
of farming as a science, as well as an art, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when these 
sciences will be taught i: our common schools, 
or when agricultural schools will be established 
and sustained in Ohio; and we also suggest to 
the teachers in our schools, academies and colle- 
ges, the propriety of delivering, or causing to be 
delivered to their pupils, frequent lectures on 
agriculture and horticulture, and of requiring 
boys, especially those destined to be farmers, to 
write compositions on these subjects. 

13. Resolved, That this convention earnestly 
recommend the formation of township Farmers 
Clubs and libraries, and that young farmers, es- 
pecially, be encouraged to cultivate a taste for, 
and knowledge of the natural sciences, to read 
books and periodicals, and hold social discussions 
on matters relating to agriculture; to the end 
that they may become scientific and successful 
farmers and acquire such a taste for the profes- 
sion of agriculture as will prevent all desire to 
forsake it for those professions that are already 
over-crowded, and in which success can only be 
attained by a few. 

14. Resolved, That the first and most necessa- 
ry work to be done for the promotion of agricul- 
ture in this State is, to awaken inlerest in the 
MINDS of farmers, by inducing them to become 
readers of well conducted agricultural papers; 
for all experience and observation teach us, that 
until this is done more effectually, few, compara- 
tively, will.co-operate in the measures that may 
be devised or the societies that may be formed for 
this purpose. 

15. Resolved, That agriculture ought to receive 


more attention from the General Government of 


the United States, and that there should be es- 
tablished a Home Department, a portion of whose 
official duties should be devoted to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 


Resolved, That the agricultural societies 
throughout the Union be, and they are hereby 


requested to memoralize Congress in favor of 


this measure. 
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Resolved, That the **Ohio Cultivator” merits 
our warmest commendation. That the efficient 
manner with which it has been conducted since 
its commencement, is a guarantee of its future 
usefulness as it becomes more widely circulated; 
and that it deserves the cordial support of the 
farmers and friends of agriculture in Ohio. 

Resolved, That this convention also recom- 
mend to the patronage of farmers, and especially 
horticulturists of Ohio, the ‘*Western Farmer and 
Gardener,” of Cincinnati, and the “Magazine of 
Agricultu:e and Horticulture,” of Cleveland, as 
ably conducted periodicals, well calculated to 
promote the good cause of Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural improvement. 

Resolved, That a State Board of Agriculture 
consisting of nine members be elected by this 
convention, who shall discharge the duties of 
said Board, as contemplated in resolution No. 4, 
for one year, or until their successors be appointed. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten be appoint- 
ed by the chair to nominate to the convention 
suitable persons to constitute said Board. 

The chair named Messrs. Steele, Worthington, 
Harrold, Bateham, Medary, J. Sullivant, C. 
Wright, Thompson, McLean, Ladd, who re- 
ported to the convention the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, and they were duly elected as a 
State Board of Agriculture: 

M. L. Sctiivant 
Samu. Mepary, 
Auten Trimpte, Highland. 
GreenBury Keen, Portage. 

Samui. Spancrter, Fairfield. 

Darivs LarHam, Hamilton. 

Dr. J. P. Kirtnanp, Cuyahoga. 
Jeremian H. Hatrock, Jefferson. 
JosepH Vance, Champaign. 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourns 
it will adjourn to meet again under the call of 
the State Roard of Agriculture. 


Franklin. 


b] 





The following counties were represented in the 
convention: Brown, Belmont, Champaign, Clark, 
Crawford, Delaware, Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Henry, Highland, Hocking, Jefferson, 
Knox, Licking, Lorain, Madison, Marion, Mont- 
gomery, Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Portage, 
Preble, Richland, Ross, Summit, Union and 
Wayne.—30. (It will be seen, that although 
these are not half of the whole number of coun- 
ties in the state, they include something over one 
half of the whole population.) 


iF The foilowing letter from the venerable 
Colonel Chambers, late speaker of the Ohio Sen- | 
ate, and a practical farmer, was laid before the 
committee on resolutions in the late agricultural 
convention; but the time would not allow of its 
being read in full meeting; we therefore give it 
a place in our columns and hope it will be gener- 
ally read. We shall be happy also, to give our 
readers some more of the results of the experi- 
ence of the writer whenever it may suit his con- 
venience.—Eb. 


Letter from Hon. D. Chambers. 
Oak Grove, Muskingum co., June 23. 


To the President and Members of the Agricultural 
Convention, Columbus, @hio. 

GeENTLEMEN:—It would have been truly gratify- 
ing to have met with you on the present occa- 
sion; but my harvest having commenced earlie) 
than has ever happened in this neighborhood, I 
am, from domestic causes, denied that pleasure. 
I desire, however, to contribute my mite to the 
advancement of the cause—and being from 
choice and habit, a practical farmer, and laborer 
in agriculture for the greater part of fifty years 
past, [ may without arrogance, claim some ex- 
yerience in that line of life. If any suggestions 

can make will possibly add any thing to the 
benefits to grow out of your public efforts, they 
are freely tendered, and my cordial and earnest 
co-operation will be given at all times, when ac- 
tion may be useful or important. It will be seen 
by the legislative journals, that I have asa legis- 
lator steadily supported all reasonable measures 
for the advancement of the farming and manu- 
facturing interests of the State; and have regret- 
ed that a short sighted policy, and sometimes a 








partizan spirit, has often defeated important acts 


and measures, eminently calculated to advance 
the general interests. Such, I have considered 
among many, the refusal of the legislature to con- 
tinue a premium or bounty on the production of 
silk. An article which costs the people of the State, 
a large sum, for ornamental clothing, which might 
in a short period be produced in sufficient quan- 
tity for our domestic use, and thus save large 
sums in outlay for an article which we cannot 
directly pay for out of our own productions. 

The faculty of cultivating the earth, and of 
—— and improving both plants and animals, 
beyond the spontaneous supplies of nature, to 
meet the wants of the continually increasing 
population, belongs to man in a civilized state 
alone. <A skilful knowledge of the various arts 
and means of producing the greatest amount of 
vegetable growth useful to man, from a given 
quantity of land; or in rearing and feeding ani- 
mals most advantageously for food and use—is 
that knowledge, which distinguishes communi- 
ties from each other, in the most important fea- 
tures of the human character. That the farmers 
and laborers of Ohio are far behind the inhabi- 
tants of many other countries, in the art of agri- 
culture and gardening, who are much less civi- 
lized than we are, there cannot be a doubt.— 
Such we may safely presume is true as to China, 
Japan, Tuscany, Holland, and other German 
States. The truth is, our wants, or necessities, 
have not required the practical labor necessary 
to the fullest developement of agricultural science, 
in its most improved forms. The period is now 
come with many, and approximating to others, 
when this knowledge must be acquired and 
brought into practical operation, or a state of de- 
clension and poverty must ensue. In our State, 
which is comparatively new, whilst there was 
an abundance of fresh and fertile soil, it was the 
interest of the farmer to extend his labor by 
clearing additional fields, and draw as much 
srofit as possible from the increased quantity of 
Fis cultivated lands. Now, in many instances, 
he farmer is confined to a given quantity of soil 
—which, by repeated cropping, over-cropping, 
and bad cultivation, have depreciated much in 
quality and productiveness, and imperiously de- 
mand a careful attention to the means of re-in- 
vigorating and restoring the worn out soil to a 
state of fertility and productiveness. Instead of 
further impoverishing his fields by continued and 
injudicious culture, every sensible man will in- 
stantly set to work and adopt the means neces- 
sary to improve and keep up to a capacity of full 
production, his worn out lands, 

That this can be done, by a judicious applica- 
tion of labor alone, with but little aid from capital, 
is beyond a doubt. The farm I occupy has been 
in constant cultivation for more than thirty years, 
and the crops on an average, for the last five 
years have been better than the average of those 
which preceeded them, and no extraordinary 
skill or labor has been expended. The steady 
application of every variety of manures to be 
come at—but particularly the restoration to the 
soil, of all that has been taken from it, which 
may remain after securing the grain—the econo- 
mising in saving offal and manures under cover, 
and making heaps of compost, are, no doubt, the 
grand means of successful farming on worn 
lands. A new light is alsoshed upon agriculture 
in the facts made evident by scientific men, that 
plants are not fed by the earth alone, but that the 
atmosphere furnishes a large amount of food in 
the formation and growth of plants; and hence 
it becomes the business of a skilful farmer to con- 
sider what measures he shall adopt, in cultiva- 
ting his lands, to attract these floating substances 
or atoms, to feed his growing crops, with the 
greatest possible success. 

Nothing can be more certain than that contin- 
ual cropping without any effort to renovate our 
fields, will destroy the fertility of the soil, and 
render it unproductive, not paying the cost of 
cultivation. It is equally certain that fertility 
may be restored and preserved by giving to the 
earth manures of the proper quality, equivalent 
to the substances taken from it, and that a per- 
petual fertility is not in itself incompatible with an 
uniterrupted succession of crops. This must be 


evident from the high state of gardening in the 
vicinity of the oldest cities; and has been proven 
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by numerous experiments in our own country. 
A turther evidence is seen in our native forests, 
where the fall of the leaves, and the annual ex- 
uvie of the trees, shrubs and plants, equalize 
the waste of production, and preserve a contin- 
ued fertility. 

But yeur time, and my own, will necessarily 
forbid a more extended view of all the various 
important matters immediately relating to, and 
connected with the successful prosecution of ag- 
riculture on scientific principles, and its great 
influence and effect in promoting the general in- 
terests and prosperity of the State. Cripple the 
Surmer, and you curtail the incomes and prosper- 
ity of the mechanic, the professional man, and 
all classes in community, as well as to reduce the 
means of paying the public dues, imperiously de- 
manded by the State. 

* * * * * * * 

Iam not of that class who feel any jealousy 
against trades or professions, nor do I think in a 
free government like ours, any distinction of 
classes should be fostered or encouraged. Every 
man is entitled to his due weight in the body 
politic, according to his talents, intelligence, and 
moral worth. Still, 1 am of opinion, that the oc- 
cupation of a tiller of the soil, a practical work- 
ing farmer, is not held as an honorable and de- 
sirable occupation, by many, who have no par- 
ticular claims to superiority. I think the profes- 
sion is underrated at present—but the mistake 
willsoon be corrected when our general system of 
education shall have been extended more benefi- 
cially in its operation, and the sons of farmers 
who may choose to continue in agricultural life, 
shall be better educated, and well qualified to fill 
public stations. It is just as important that a 
farmer should have a well cultivated mind, and 
a reasonable share of schooling, to enable him to 
pursue his calling with advantage, as that the 
professional man, or tradesman shall be schooled 
in the art and mystery of his pursuits. Among 
the ancient Romans, at a time when Rome claim- 
ed to be mistress of the world, where the plow 
was well known and skilfully used,—and from 
whose history we find a regular and scientific 
system of agriculture was practiced; their religion 
and their laws all favored the science, and show 
how deeply it entered into their policy, not mere- 
ly to promote, but to dignify agriculture and its 
professors. When Cicero said that “nothing 
this world was better, more used, more noble, 
more worthy of a freeman, than the pursuit of 
agriculture’—he pronounced not merely his own 
opinion, but, no doubt, the public sentiment of 
his age and nation. Were troops to be raised 
for the defence of the republic—the “‘rustic tribe” 
was the privileged nursery of the legions. Did 
exigencies of state require a General or Dictator, 
he was taken from the plow, asin the case of 
Cincinnatus. Were hisservices rewarded by the 
State? it was not with ribbons, medals, or gilded 
arms, but by a donation of land. And that as 
much as he could plow in a day! Fut the times 
are changed—and we change with them and 
the changes are not always improvements. 

Gentlemen—I will no longer trespass on your 
time, and trust my apology for this communica- 
tion will be, that as an individual farmer of the 
county of Muskingum, although not able to meet 
you in convention, I am yet alive to the interests 
of the great mass of agriculturists in our grow- 
ing state. That full success may attend your de 
liberations, and much good ensue in the end, 
from your united labors, is my ardent wish and 
expectation. With respect, | am your truly. 
DAVID CHAMBERS. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Suggestions for Farmers. 

Mr. Batenam:—The great advantage resulting 
from the circulation of agricultural papers, arises 
from the practical knowledge that may be ac- 
quired by their perusal, as well as the theories of 
speculative inquirers which may lead to useful 
a meno 

et not this appear paradoxical to our farmers, 





for I repeat, that practical and uséful knowledge 
may thus be obtained, if men engaged in the 
profession of agriculture, can be induced to write 
as well as read, and give us the results of their 








agricultural paper. I beg leave to invite their filled; or if filled, after waiting 3 or 4 years, for 
attention to the following queries. }the trees to come into bearing, they find they 
If, as the agricultural papers assure, eighty have not the fruit they wished. , 
and even an hundred bushels of corn canbe made| To remedy this difficulty, the nurserymen of 
to grow on one acre of land, why is it that on|this region tried the plan of holding meetings 
our fertile soil, we seldom see an average of more | and exhibiting samples of fruit, intending there 
than forty bushels. — to determine upon their names, but this was 
Because the land is not well and deeply plow- | found impracticable, on account of the great un- 
ed, and heavily manured. | certainty of the time of the summer fruits ripen- 
Our farmers will say, we have not got stable | ing, and the limited extent to which the benefits 
manure; then inquire what substitute can be) would reach; as frequent meetings would have 
provided? How much lime can be applied to ad-| to be held and punctually attended, involving 
vantage? Count the cost, and calculate what) too great a sacrifice of time, on an uncertainty. 
the increased - product will be, and see if it will | This plan was therefore abandoned, but another, 
not pay you in the first crop, and leave the | which seems to be practicable, and the benefits 
ground ina fine state for barley or oats. The|of which may be extended, in regard to winter 
agricultural papers state that sixty to ninety} fruits, at least, to any part of the county, has 
bushels of oats, and nearly that of barley, may | suggested itself. It is the plan of taking casts 
be, and has been grown on one acre. |of the different kinds as they come in season. 
What is the average yield of oats in Clark|I have been experimenting a little in this way, 
county? [am answered that twenty bushels is| and find by taking a plaster cast and painting it, 
a fair estimate; but if the corn ground has been || can preserve the size, shape, color and general 
well manured and prepared, the corn removed appearance sufficiently correct, which, together 
in proper season, the subsoil-plow putin during | with notes taken of the taste, &c., qualities which 
autumn, and the ground left during winter cannot be preserved, we will be enabled to com- 
ready for the first opening of spring, when thirty | pare the varieties, and settle the names. 
bushels of lime may be put on to advantage—| The plan is briefly this: that any persons who 
plowed sha'‘low—the oats or barley sown and | feel interested in this subject, forward to me at 
harrowed—you will see your crops doubled.—/}Martin’s Ferry, Belmont county, Ohio, two or 
Again, the agricultural papers state, that from) three average specimens of any variety of good 
thirty to sixty bushels of wheat may be made to| fruit they may have, carefully packed to prevent 
grow on an acre; the average in Clark county is! bruising, marked with the name or names by 
not over fifteen; this should not be, and if the| which it is known, the name of the person cul- 





ground be well prepared for corn and followed 
by oats or barley, farmers may calculate on an in- 
crease of bushels and weight of grain. Clover 
the wheat, and do not spare the seed and starve 
the land, you may confidently count on two tons 
ot clover to the acre, if you add timothy seed 
the hay will be much improved. The second 
year pasture this field, and then manure again 
for corn—here is five years rotation of crops. 
We will suppose a farmer has one hundred 
acres in tillage, few have less; divide into five 
fields of twenty acres each; think of your pres- 
ent return—a little cyphering will show you 
what it may become, by improved husbandry. 
A CLARK COUNTY FARMER. 
July 10, 1845. 
Law for the Protection of Gardens— 
Plan for Deciding the Names of Fruit. 
Martin’s Ferry, 6th mo., 2ist, 1845. 


Mr. Batenam:—lI am pleased to learn by the 
last Cultivator, that the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society intend sending a delegation to the con- 
vention, to attend to the interests of the cultiva- 
tion of fruit. The late successful experiments 
in exporting apples, and the improvements that 
will probably be made in the manner of preser- 
ving and packing for foreign markets, when the 
attention of the community shall have been turn- 
ed to the subject, make it reasonable to suppose 
that the article of fruit is speedily destined to as- 
sume an important place amongst our exports. 

Much good may be done for the culture of 
fruits, by the enaction of judicious laws for the 
protection of gardens and orchards. Many who 
have small lots of ground in or near our towns, 
are discouraged from introducing the most valu- 
able varieties on account of the difficulty of pre- 
serving them from depredation. ‘It is impossi- 
ble to preserve the morals of the people higher 
than the morals of their laws.’ and at the taking 
of fruit from the garden or orchard, has not been 
treated as other thieving, by our laws; therefore, 
many goodly people consider it a much less crime 
to steal fruit, than to steal any other kind of 
property. 

But there is another subject worthy of some 
consideration, and does not require the aid of 
legislators, it is that of bringing about a greater 
uniformity in the names of fruit. All nursery- 
men and fruit growers are aware of difficulties 
and sometimes serious disappointments that orig- 
inate from the great number of names that are 
applied to the same variety, in different sections 
oF the country. We frequently receive orders 
for trees, calling for kinds under wrong names, 
and asking for two parcels of the same variety, 
under different names; the consequence is, they 





experiments aud labors, through the pages of an 





are either disappointed in not getting their order 


tivating it, his place of residence, &c., and a 
plaster cast, accurately painted, will be preserv- 
ed of each, together with all the remarks that 
accompany it, until a collection shall be made, 
which can be examined by a meeting called for 
the purpose, who may decide upon the names, 
or by the “Ohio Agricultural Society,” if one 
should be formed, to whom it is proposed to give 
the collection, if a valuable one is made. 

As considerable expense will be incurred, and 
a sacrifice of time, in making casts, and arrang- 
ing them, it will be necessary that specimens 
reach Martin’s Ferry without cost, either transpor- 
tation or other charges, in order to insure atten- 
tion. 

If the plan is approved, it might be well to 
have other places of deposite, where persons 
could be found to preserve casts—say at Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, &c., and all to be col- 
lected at some future meeting of the ‘‘Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Society.” 

Present this subject to the convention—insert 
the plan in the Cultivator, or make such dispo- 
sition of it as you think best. I had expected 
to attend the convention, with some specimens 
of casts of fruit, but find it impracticable. 

Respectfully, &c., JOEL WOOD. 


Remarks.—W ith the foregoing communication, 
we received by the hand of friend W. H. Ladd, 
a plaster cast of the kind alluded to, which is 
such an exact representation of the winter Pear- 
main apple, as to lead even a practised eye to 
suppose it real. We like exceedingly, the plan 
proposed by friend Wood. for deciding the names 
of our fruits, and as no very great skill is requir- 
ed, we hope a sufficient number of persons will 
engage in the business of making these casts, to 
ensure a collection that will embrace all the prin- 
cipal varieties of fruit in the different sections 
of the State. If some person at Cincinnati, at 
Coiumbus, and at Cleveland, would join with 
‘friend Wood, in the enterprise, the work could 

be accomplished in one fruitfulseason. We sug- 

gest that friend Wood had better send a speci- 
|men like the one sent us, to the Horticultural 
| Societies at Cleveland and Cincinnati, and that 
ihe furnish us, for publication, directions for tak- 
ing the casts; so that the matter may be under- 
stood, and acted on to some extent, the present 
season.—Ep. 





Inquiries and Answers. 
1. WHEAT. 

My wheat was killed by the frost, May 30, 
i. e. the kernel was killed. The heads and 
straw look well, and are of a good size. But 
there is no berry, except in a few late heads. I 
shall mow it for fodder. Now what I wish to 
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know is, whether the same land will grow wheat 

again? The question is this: Is it the perfecting 

the grain that exhausts the soil! And will it 

answer to put wheat in again? or will it be sow- 

ing wheat after wheat, in such a sense as to de-| 

stroy the prospect of the next crop! 
2. SOWING CLOVER. 


Can clover be sown with wheat in the fall, with | 
a prospect of success! Will it germinate if| 
sown then? and will the winter (on dry land,)| 
kill the roots if it doest Twice, my clover sown 
on the wheat in the spring, has wholly failed to 
germinate. I know it will grow usually, if put 
in with spring crops. But aimost always, we 
want clover to follow wheat; hence, the above 
query. 


| 
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To Readers and Correspondents, 
Having been absent on a tour in the country, | 
most of the time since our last, our friends mu:t | 
excuse us for neglecting some of their communi- 
cations; and the extremely hot weather is suffi- 
cient excuse, we think, for any other sins of 
omission or commission, that may be charged 
against us at this time. We intend to start off 
again in four or five days, and travel north- 
ward till we find a cool spot; perhaps ts the shore 
of lake Erie. (¢ A clerk will attend to letters 
in our absence. 


3. BUG-OLOGY. 

The yellow (striped) bugs are unusually plenty, 
long lived, and voracious, this summer. They 
eat the vines, after they have put out the fourth or 
fifth rough leaf, which I have never known them 
do before. I have tried all the remedies publish- 
ed in the Cultivator, the Genesee Farmer, and 
the Agriculturist, from the beginning, and find 
them of little or no vaiue,—except the covering 
entirely up—with boxes, or the frequent use 
(several times in the day) of the thumb and fin- 


er. In these ways, I have saved a few plants, ‘pee! =n 2 
chee far. No other remedy, I have seen, will Dr. J. P. Kirtianp has our thanks for a valua- 


kill the bug, unless it kills the plant also. 

I find a new bug on my vines, (a specimen I 
will send you.) Some of my neighbors say it is 
one with which they are familiar, though it usu- 
ally does not come till late in the season. I do 
not remember ever to have seen it before. But 
be it old or new, the main question is, what is 
the remedy. I find it generally, on the under 
side of the leaf, and where it is, the whole vine 
soon turns yellow and dies, as if it had been pois- 
oned. It does not seem to eat much, but it kills 
the vine out-right. Is there any remedy! 

Northeast, June, 1845. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Wheat—We would advise T. not to sow 
wheat on such ground, unless it is very free from 
weeds or foul stuff, and of rich quality. It is 
true the land will not be as much exhausted as 
it would if the crop had matured: still the straw 
exhausts it to some extent, and what is of more 
consequence, tbere is in such cases, almost sure 
to be a variety and abundance of chess, cockle, 


ble communication on fruit culture, including a 
select list of fruit for an orchard, in answer to the 
request ofa lady in No. 12. It will appear in our 
next. 





(<- A number of communications that need re- 
vising by the editor, will have to remain on hand 
till the weather becomes cooler! The ladies have 
somewhat neglected us of late—what can the 
matter be—is the weather too warm for them to 
write! ‘*A heap” of books and papers are lying 
unopened on our table, and most of them must 
remain so for some time to come. 





Downing’s new work—*The Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America,” is received, and for sale by the 
booksellers. We have only room te say it is just 
what was wanted by nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers, and few such we are sure will long be with- 
outit. Itisa handsome volume of 594 pages, il- 
lustrated with engravings, price $2. 








Melancholly.—It has become our painful duty 
to inform our readers that we committed a sad 
and other foul weeds that will greatly injure the | €7TOr 1 No. 11, in saying that Messrs. Neil, 
crop, and the land, if in wheat, another year. More, & Co., had offered us the free use of their 

2. Sowing Clover.—We have never known of | 8t@ges for our agricultural visitations to the dif- 
many experiments in sewing clover seed on | ferent parts of the State. Mr. Neil has since in- 
wheat in the fall, but the few were decidedly | formed us that the privilege was only designed 
adverse to that practise, and we have never for the one trip to Cincinnati and back, and that 
heard a good farmer recommend it. The difficul- the owe. cannot afford a extend it any fur- 
ty is not so much in getting the seed to vegetate | ‘MCT. b+ yg this, inasmuch, as we have 
as it isin preserving it from being winter-kil- promised to visit many of <n friends, whom we 
led or heaved out by frosts. This is particularly shall now be unable to. We can, if necessary, 
the case in countries like this, where severe travel on foot, thank Heaven, though we cannot 
freezing often occurs in tetris = mae go quite so fast = far in that way! 
is not covered with snow. Te wish some of ceo 
our practical and experienced Ohio farmers would The Weather and the Crops. 
give us advice on the sowing of clover. The fine growing weather mentioned in our 

3. Bug-ology.—We most heartily sympathize | last, has continued to bless all the central and 
with friend T. in view of this annoyance, but southern portions of the State. ‘*The oldest in- 
inasmuch as he has tried all the known remedies | habitant” has never known the corn crop to put 
without success, we fear it will not be in our forward more rapidly and luxuriantly, than it 
power, or that of our readers to give him any has for a month or six weeks past. With oc- 
very valuable advice. The “specimen” sent us casional fine showers, we have had also sufficient 
with the foregoing, is far from being a “‘*new dry weather to enable farmers to harvest their 
bug” to gardeners in New York, and in many wheat in good order. South of this, it is nearly 
parts of this and other States, where it is known all secured. In this region it is all cut, except- 
as the stinking squash bug, (Coreous, ordinatus, of | 8 where fields were injured by frost, and a 
Say.) It is a dark brown beetle, about 5-8 of an second growth of heads put forth; patches of this 
inch in length, and when crushed or handled, kind are, in some cases, struck with rust, but as 
it emits a most offensive odor. They are not|® Whole, the quality of the crop is remarkably 
commonly very numerous, and a little attention| fine. The quantity is not large, though as great, 
and labor, with the aid ofa pair of flat sticks,| W¢ believe, as the average for several years past. 
will generally soon rid a garden of them, if un- The same, we learn, is the case in most of the 
dertaken at the proper time. Their presence | ®#Stern counties along the Ohio river, also in the 
may be known by the leaves of the plants wilt-| Western portion of the State, but in the central 
ing in a hot sun.—Ep. northern counties, including most of the best 

wheat region, the erop is said to be very defi- 
cient; and the late rains have not been plentiful 
enough there to bring on the grass, oats, and 
corn. The Cleveland papers complain of severe 
drought in that region, at the present time. 




















Six Cutture, by J. W.Gilland others, with 
engraved representations of the “‘ventilating cra- 
dle,” will appear in our next; also subsoil plow- 
ing, and observations on wool. 











HMatch’s Sowing Machine. 

This machine was exhibited in operation in 
this city on the 4th inst., and evidently gave full 
satisfaction to the numerous citizens and others 


| who witnessed its performance. A number of 


farmers were present, and several of them ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase machines, but as no 
arrangement has been made for their manufac- 
ture in this region, we cannot now say when or 
where they can be had. The right of several 
counties around Columbus will be sold on very 
favorable terms to any enterprising mechanic who 
will undertake the manufacture and sale of the 
machines. Any person familiar with waggon 
making can build the machines. For terms &c., 
inquire of the editor of this paper. 





MecCormick’s Reaper. 

This machine has not been exhibited in this 
vicinity as yet. We heard of one being tried in 
Clark county last week, but from some cause or 
other it did not work satisfactorily. From what 
we learned it appeared that no person in atten- 
dance had ever seen a machine of the kind be- 
fore, and, as might have been expected, some 
difficulty was experienced at first in opperating 
with it. Complaint was also made that the ma- 
chine was not made in the best manner. We 
hope for the credit of the workmen in Cincinnati 
there will not be found just cause for complaint 
on this score. 

The following from the Cincinnati Chronicle, 
shows that no difficulty was experienced in 
working the machine there by those who under- 
stood its management: 

McCormick’s Wueat Currer.—-Yesterday after- 
noon, by way of ruralizing, we went into the 
country to see a field of wheat eut by McCormick’s 
Wheat Cutter. This is a machine invented by 
Mr. McCormick several years since, but has never, 
we believe, been used in this part of the country. 
We confess we had doubts whether the nice op- 
eration of reaping wheat, so long performed by 
the sickle or the cradle, could be done by a ma- 
chine drawn by horses. In this, however, we 
were agreeably disappointed. It did do the work, 
thoroughly, neatly and perfectly. 

The machine is drawn by two horses and at- 
tended by two men,—one to drive the horses, 
and one to rake the wheat from the cradle. 
A swath is cut just broad enough to lay the wheat 
in rows suitable for binding. It is cut by a long 
knife with sickle edge,moving with great rapidity, 
is turned over on to a large cradle, and from that 
raked off by one of the men in quantities just suf- 
ficient for a sheaf. The field we saw it upon was 
very uneven and rough; so that it wasa fair ex- 
periment; and beyond doubt it perfeclly suc- 
ceeded. 

The questions which a practical farmer will ask 
are, 1. Does it do the work well? To this we an- 
swer, it does very well. 2. The next question is, 
is it economical? To this we answer, that in large 
fields it unquestionably is. The machine will do 
the work in common fields of six men, and on 
very heavy fields of eight or ten. Two men at- 
tend the machine. On common fields, then, the 
machine does the work of four men, and in heavy 
grain of six. It is, therefore, decidedly labor-sa- 
ving, and what is perhaps more important to the 
farmer, time-saving. Many times the crop is in- 
jured or lost by the inability to get it in. 

The machine of Mr. McCormick, who is now 
in town, is certainly worth the trial by farmers. 





Sowing Rye for Wintering Sheep. 

(“- The following suggestion, though not 
new, may prove valuable to many at the present 
time, and we thank the writer for calling it to 
mind.—Ep 
Mr. Barenam:— From the present prospects in 
this part of the State, hay will be very scarce 
and dear next winter, and something as a substi- 
tute seems to be wanted among our farmers.— 
The following plan for wintering sheep was sug- 
gested to me, by an old practical farmer, and I 
think will commend itself to the reason of every 
one. He says he has tried it, and he has found 
his sheep do better than by any other way. 

When plowing his corn the last time, when it 
begins to tassel out, he sows the ground with 
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about half a bushel of Rye to the acre, which 
grows up about knee high, by the time winter 
begins. Sheep will feed upon this Rye all win- 
ter, and want no other care, except a good shed 
to run under in stormy weather. In the spring, 
if farmers prefer a crop of corn or oats upon 
the ground, they can have it if they think the 
crop of Rye will be profitable, all they have to 
do, will be to let it grow. 
Yours truly, J. H. COX. 
Hayesville, Richland co., O., June 27, 1845. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fire-Blight. 

I have read the remarks of my old correspon- 
dent, E. Nichols, on fire-blight, in No. 8 of the 
Ohio Cultivator, with much interest; and subjoin 
a few observations on the same subject. 

The severe frost on the morning of the 30th 
ult., produced ten times more fire-blight than I 
ever saw before. It was not confined to the 
pear tree, though that suffered most; but the ap- 
ple tree, and the quince tree, share largely in the 
calamity; and even the cherry tree, which was 
not on the list of such as were susceptible of this 
malady, did not escape. 

This visitation has furnished the clearest proof 
that fire-blight is not always the work of insects. 
No trace of it had been discovered of late years, 
in this neighborhood; and now it fell on us like a 
shower—not slowly increasing, as if insects were 
extending their colony. On a branch of the 
Beurre Sutin, most of the fruit perished almost 
immediately; and in a few days, part of the 
leaves and twigs gradually assumed the usual 
appearance of fire-blight. It was not the most 
thrifty shoots, however, that suffered most, as in 
former cases, which had come under my obser- 
vation; but stunted twigs of a fingers’ length, 
were killed down to the main branch. 

The irregular manner in which this fire-blight 
has appeared, destroying only a twig or two on 
some trees, and a dozen or more on others, un- 
der the same temperature,—might induce a su- 
perficial observer to believe it the work of insects; 
but plants which insects never attack, present 
similar irregularities. I have two fine shrubs of 
the Laurel (Kalmia latifolia,) with shoots about 
three inches long, of the present year’s growth; 
part of them were killed, and part not damaged 
in the least; and though it might be difficult to 
explain such phenomena on any known princi- 
ples, yet the facts are incontestible. 

We have had no frost so severe as this, and 
as late in the season, since the year 1817. It has 
given usa new chapter in the history of fire- 
blight 


Greatfield, Cayuga co., N. Y., 6mo. 29. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Finding nothing original on hand from the ladies, that we 
deem suited to our columns, we serve up a small dish of selected 
items, from a recent work on}domestic economy. If any.of our 


fair readers are not satisfied with it, they must fnrnish something 
better.—Ep. 


How to cook String Beans.—There is a way 
to cook this vegetable, by which it is very much 
improved both in appearance and flavor. The 
pods are split (not opened at the edges; but in 
an opposite direction,) from end to end, and then 
cut into short pieces, as in the usual way; they 
are then boiled in any suitable vessel, separate 
from meat or other vegetables, a small quantity 
of pearlash or saleratus having been thrown in- 
to the water. When’taken from the water, after 
having been sufficiently cooked, they are of a 
beautiful bright green color, and will be found 
much more tender and delicate than when cook- 
ed without the saleratus. They are, of course, 
to be seasoned according to your taste. 














Surertor Aprte Sauce.—Put a table-spoonful 
of water into a quart basin, and fill it with good 
boiling apples, pared, quartered, and carefully 
cored; put a plate over, and set them into a mod- 
erate oven for about an hour, or until they are 
reduced quite to a pulp; beat them smooth with 
a clean wooden spoon, adding to them a little 
sugar, and a morsel of fresh butter. when these 
are liked, though they will scarcely be required. 

The sauce made thus is far superior to that 
which is boiled. When no other oven is at hand, 
































a Dutch or an American one would probably | 
answer for it; but we cannot assert this on our 
own exporience. 

Good boiling apples, 1 quart: baked one hour) 
(more or less, according to the quality of the | 


fruit, and temperature of the oven;) sugar, 1 02.; | 
butter, 1-4 oz. 





To keep Hams puRING THE Summer.—Take an | 
old flour barrel, or other dry cask, put a good lay- | 
er of coarse salt in the bottom, and then put| 
down a ham, cover that with coarse salt, and | 
put down another ham, and so on till the eask is | 
full, or all put in. 

Put the cask in a cool, dry place; and the hams | 
will all come out perfectly good, provided they | 
went in good. 

Raising Crops by Electricity.— Don’t believe all 
that is said in the newspapers on this snbject, | 
till more is known with certainty respecting it. 
A few loads of good manure buried beneath the 
surface of your land. will do more good, we be- 
lieve, than all the iron wire in the hardware 
shops. 














Rambles among the Farmers. 

We have just returned from another ten day’s | 
ramble among the farmers, embracing a visit to | 
the counties of Montgomery and Clark, and por-| 
tions of Greene and Madison. The trip was to us | 
very pleasant and instructive, though the weath- | 
er was much of the time quite too warm for com- 
fort. 

It is not our design this season to make partic- 
ular remarks respecting many of the farms or the 
farmers that we visit—it would oceupy too much 
of our space without affording much general in- 
struction; for the truth is, we find few farm- 
ers, even among the best, who practice any defi- 
nite system in their management; such as could 
be understood or adopted with advantage by our 
readers were we to describe it. Almost everything 
is done apparantly by guess-work, or governed by | 
the convenience or supposed necessities of the 
farmer rather than by an intimate knowledge 
of the nature and adaptation of the soil, climate, 
markets, &e. And yet many of these are called 
good farmers; they are not wanting in enterpize 
or industry, aud some of them show fair returns 
for their labor, enabling them to improve and 





beautify their premises, and provide well for 
the comfort and education of their families. Of 
such we shall have more to say at another time, 
after we have seen more of them, and learned 
more of the causes of their success. 

Montgomery County, most of our readers are 
aware, ranks among the first in the State for the 
richness of its lands, and the enterprize of its cit- 
izens. The fertility of the soil, taking the coun- 
ty as a whole, we found far exceeded our puie- 
conceptions. We knew that the valley of the 
Miami, and some of its tributaries were unsur- 
passed for richness and beauty, but we did not 
suppose that the upland soils were as productive 
as we found them to be. Indeed we have not 
seen any portion of the State, which to our mind 
affords more pleasing and profitable variety of soil 
than Montgomery county, or which will be capa- 





ble of sustaining a more numerous population 
when its resources are properly developed. 

The City of Dayton, is, we believe, the most 
thriving and business-like inland town in the 
State. Its natural advantages. and the enter- 
prise of its citizens are alike unsurpassed. In ad- 
dition to the canal, now extending from the Ohio 
river to Lake Erie, passing through this town, it 
has no less than seven good turnpike roads di- 
verging therefrom. By the construction of an 
hydraulic canal, two or three miles in length, now 





about completed, an addition is made to the water 
power equal to about 60 run of stones; which will 
nearly double the manufactures of the place.— 
We were told that five large factories are in pro- 
gress of erection at the present time. Nor are 
the religious and educational interests of the peo- 
ple neglected; for we observed several new 
churches and school houses,springing up, as moral 
light houses, to enlighten and improve the MIND, 
and secure to the city that prosperity without 
which all else will be in vain—the prosperity of 
the sout of man. Among these we noticed par- 





ticularly a beautiful large edifice, nearly comple- 
ted, designed for a female seminary. It was 
erected by the citizens of Dayton, and is about 
to be supplied with competentteachers. A beau- 
tiful rural cemetery is another object highly cred- 
itable to the taste of the citizens. It is finely sit- 
uated about a mile from the city, embraces about 
60 acres of high rolling ground well shaded with 
forest trees and already studded with numerous 


|tombs and monuments. 


Mr. R. W. Steele, who kindly accompanied us 
in our perambulations, is a good specimen of the 
amateur farmer. He owns two or three fine 
farms within sight of the city, one of which is 
under his own superintendance. On it we saw 
numerous examples of modern improvements, de- 
rived from the reading of agricultural papers.— 
Among these are a number of improved short 
horned Durham cattle, including a young bull 
from the herd of M. L. Sullivant, Esq. Here too 
the subsoil plow has been introduced, and its good 
effects fairly tested. Mr. Steel has also in culti- 
vation several new kinds of wheat, rye, Indian 
corn, &c., some of which are likely to prove 
highly valuable. He is also an active and effi- 
cient supporter of the county agricultural society, 
and in every way manifests a lively interest in 
the promotion of agriculture and other public im- 
provements. 

Several other farms, which we visited in Mont- 
gomery county deserve particular notice, but we 
are compelled to be very brief. That of Mr. Ins- 
keep, about eight miles south of Dayton, is upon 
the whole the best cultivated, and we should 
judge, the most aa in proportion to its ex- 
penses, of any that we visited. It consists of 
about 150 acres, part upland and part Miami bot- 
tom. About one fourth of the land is every year 
in corn, one fourth wheat, one fourth hay, flax, 
potatoes, &c., and one fourth pasture. His sales 
are, Wheat, pork and flaxseed, and amount to 
from $400 to $500, per year, besides supporting 
his family and paying hired help. Nearly all the 
work is performed by himself and two half grown 
sons. is barn is large, new and very well 
arranged—but we regret to say his dwelling 
house and door yard are not quite so creditable 
to his taste. He has a small herd of fine Dur- 
ham cattle, with which he has carried off a gooc- 
ly share of premiums from the Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

The farm of Mr. Kennedy was the next we 
visited. Here the wants of our little party (of 
three)were anticipated by a bountiful farmer's din- 
ner and genuine farmer’s hospitality. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was one of the earliest settlers of that re- 
gion, and is now enjoying a happy old age on a 
beautiful and productive farm which was mostly 
reclaimed from a wilderness by himself. His land 
is well adapted for corn and wheat, and his crops 
give evidence of good tillage. He has some good 
cattle, and very fine horses. 

The farm of Col. Protzman, President of the 
Agricultural Society, is the next in order. Here 
we found a beautiful new brick house, furnished 
so fashionably that we expected to find the Col. 
a mere “fancy farmer.” But on inquiry we were 
told that he was at work in the harvest field. So 
after inspecting a splendid large barn, we went 
to the wheat field, where to our surprise and ad- 
miration, we found the worthy president with 
his four sons, all hard at work (on a very warm 
day,) the father and two sons cradling, and three 
younger ones raking and binding, and all appar- 
antly contented and happy! The farm consists 
of over 200 acres, is in a good state of cultivation, 
a large share of it in wheat and corn, and the 
Col. assured us that all the labor of putting in 
and tending the crops had been done without 
paying a dollar for hired help, the whole being 
performed by himself and family, with the aid ot 
a tenant and his son wholive on the farm. Here, 
thought we, is an example of thrift and industry 
for those who sneer at farmers who !ive in fine 
houses, read agricultural papers, and sustain ag- 
ricultural societies! 

The farm of Col. Partridge is on a beautiful 
plain, within sight of the city. This may be called 
a fancy farm, as it is cultivated more for pleasure 
than profit. It produces good crops however, 
and is well cultivated. Here wesaw a good herd 
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of Durham cattle, among which are several very | 
fine cows, and some beautiful young grade) 
stock. 

Judge Holt has a farm just out of town on the 
westside of the river. The Judge is absent much 
of his time attending courts, but his crops and 
stock speak well of hisskill as a farmer. He has | 
a fine blood horse, and a very choice lot of im- 
proved Durham cattle. The latter are mainly 
trom the herd of Ex-Governor Trimble of Hiils- 
boro, and are decendants from the finest of the | 
importations of the Ohio Cattle Importing Co.— 
We have rarely, if ever, seen more perfect ani- | 
mals than several of these. Indeed the county | 
of Montgomery would be hard to beat in a show | 
of Durham cattle, ifall the farmers who own them | 
would bring them out at an exhibition. 

Of Nurseries and Gardens there are a number | 
of very respectable ones around Dayton. That| 
of Mr. Jennison is mainly devoted to greenhouse 
plants and ornamental shrubbery. It contains a'| 
large collection of cacti, geraniums, roses, &c.— | 
The fruit-tree nursery of Mr. Haines is well sup- | 
plied with articles in that line, as are also two or 
three other establishments, out of town. Here we | 
would remark that with the fine wide streets, 





be had, we request such as may desire them, to 
let us know.) We had not time to visit Mr. 
Whiteley, the maker of the beautiful wrought 


‘iron plows, and the admirable contrivance for 


plowing with three horses, but if any of our 
neighbors wish to procure this kind, we will or- 
der them, and they can easily be forwarded.— 
The price, we believe, is $13 to $15. 

Visit to the Yellow Springs.—From Springfield 
we started in company with our friend C. F. 
McWilliams, on a trip to South Charleston, via. 
Yellow Springs and Clifton. The weather being 
very warm, we willingly accepted the invitation 
of the hospitable proprietor to rest and refresh 
ourselves till afternoon at the springs. This 
charming and health-giving summer retreat, is 
now the property and private residence of Wil- 
liam Neff Esq.. formerly a wealthy merchant and 
amateur farmer at Cincinnati, and owner of the 
finest herd of Durham cattle that were ever to- 
gether in Ohio. He disposed of his farm at 
that place 2 or 3 years ago, and purchased the 
property at Yellow Springs, where he resides for 
the purpose of educating his children, and grati- 
fying his taste for horticultural pursuits by impro- 
ving andornamenting the grounds. We felt re- 


and very large house-lots of Dayton, there should | joiced to see the property in such suitable hands, 
be more general attention paid to horticultural | at the same time we could not but express a hope 
embellishment in that town. Why not form a/|that it will not be very long before the public 
horticultural society, and hold an annual exhibi-| will be permitted to enjoy the benefits of this 
bition at the time of the agricultural show! The | Saratoga of Ohio. Certain we are, no other 
mechanics, too, should have an association and | place in the State will at all compare with it for 


bring out good specimens of their handiwork.— 
But we’llsay no more at this time. If our friend 
Greatrake, who is there, sends us fifty new sub- 
scribers we may have another talk on these mat- 
ters before long. 


CLARK COUNTY. 


The weather was so very hot that we could not | 
visit as many farms as it was our intention to| 
have done in Clark county; and we find that our 
pages are so full that we cannot say many words | 
respecting the few places we did visit. Every-| 
body knows that Clark is one of the best agricul- | 
tural countiesin the State. Few can boast of a| 
more productive soil, and none ofa better class of 
inhabitants. (We want no better evidence than 
our subscription list affords on this point!) Some | 
counties, as Montgomery, possess a greater share | 
of rich bottom land, particularly suited for corn; 
but Clark is generally adapted to wheat as well | 
as corn, and the greatest variety of productions. | 

Spring field, the county seat, is decidedly a fa- | 
vorite place with us, and we believe it is with all | 
who witness its beauty and become acquainted | 
with its intelligent and hospitable inhabitants. In | 
a business point of view it also bids fair to become | 
an important commercial town, being the point 
of intersection of the national road with the rail- 
road now in progress of construction from Cin- 
cinnati to Lake Erie. Its excellent water power 
also affords advantages for manufacturing which 
cannot fail to prove highly valuable. The place 
is now growing rapidly, and among other build- 
ings in process of erection is a large Baptist 
church. A Lutheren college is also commenced 
or about to be. 








Postscript !—Since writing the f6regoing par- 
agraph, our excellent agent, Mr. Greatrake, has 
sent us a list of fifly six new subscribers, which, 
with those already on our book, make 107 at the 
Springfield office! May we not well say, that is 
an intelligent community! Depend upon it, we | 
shall see great improvements in that region, in a| 
year ortwo. Whatsay you farmers and citizens, 
to awakening the county agricultural society, | 
from its sleep of years, and having a grand exhi- | 
bition at Springfield the coming fall! (Bye the 
way, Springfield is now just 14 names ahead 
of Chillicothe, on our list! What say you to 
that, Chillicotheans?) 

The Franklin Plow.—Which received the 
highest meed of praise at the Agricultural Con- 
vention, is manufactured by Mr. A. Franklin, 
about 3 miles from Springfield. On calling on 
him he informed us that if several of the plows 
were wanted, he would send them to Columbus, 
at $13 each. The price at his shop, for a well 
finished article, is $12. With extra finish, like 
the one atthe exhibition, 2 or @3 extra. (As 
several persons have inquired where they can 








beauty and wildness of scenery and the hygenic 
excellence of its waters. We would attempt a 
description of the grounds and scenery, but our 
space at present will not permit. Then too, 
the talented and sprightly companion who was 
with us on the occasion, coulddo the subject 
so much better justice, that we must solicit a 
sketch from his pen. Don’t forget the mysterious 
cave, friend Mac; nor omit the wild and rocky 
gorge at Clifton! 

*,* We are compelled by lack of space, to defer 
till our next, an account of our visit to South 
Charleston. Notes taken around Cincinnati 
last month, are also crowded ont again. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Influence of the Moon on Agriculture. 
Eastport, Tus. Co., June 24, 1845. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq:—Under the foregoing 
caption in your Cultivator of June 15th, you 
promise to discuss this subject “seriously,” before 
long. 
the FAcTs cannot readily be found, to give you 
the most prevalent opinions upon the subject, 


and the explanations or reasons for the same, if 


any are adduced.” 

Having been one of your readers from the 
commencement of your enterprize here, and 
being also a subscriber, I draw the conclusion 
from the unrestricted license extended in your 
article, that I am at perfect liberty to inflict a let- 
ter upon you, in relation to the subject. 

That the moon has an influence upon agricul- 
ture, is a “*racr” that farmers in this section un- 
derstand perfectly well. Itis the prevalent opin- 
ion of farmers here, and mechanics too, that the 
influence does exist; therefore it is a ract. And 
further, it is a Fact, because every body says so; 
of course ‘“*‘what every body says must be true.” 
We are a truth-telling. people. 

But let us descend a little to particulars. It is 
a fact that potatoes, beets, turnips, &c., and all 
such other plants as grow in the ground, will, if 
planted or sowed “in the new moon,” produce 
tops or vines, and no roots. This fact, every 
horticulturist should understand. It is a fact 
that wheat, corn, oats, and all other plants that 
grow out of the ground, will produce roots, and 
no stalk, or seed if sowed “in the old of the 
moon.” This fact ever farmer should not fail to 
try tounderstand. It is an important fact, that 
timber (with the exception of Hickory, which 
ought to be cut “in the new of the moon,” to 
avoid the action of the worms,) for rails, building, 
or other purposes, should be cut “in the old of 
the moon,” to avoid its liability todecay. It is 
a fact that a rail fence laid “in the old of the 
Moon” will sink into the ground from six to ten 
inches in a short time; but if the same fence had 
been laid “in the new of the moon,” it would 


And you wish some of your readers, “if 





have sunk very little if any. Manure spread 
upon meadows, in the spring, ‘tin the going up 
of the moon,” will invariable rise upon, and 
among the grass; but if it be spread ‘‘in the going 
down of the moon,” it will cause no obstruction 
to the mowers scythe whatever—it will sink so 
close to the ground as to cause no hindrance, 
even tothe rakers. Itis an incontrovertible fact, 
that shingles nailed upon the roof of a house, or 
pig-pen either, “tin the new of the moon” will in- 
variably rise up and throw out the nails. 

These, Mr. Editor, are only a few of the thou- 
sand and one instance which might be mention- 
ed. But asI like to be particular, I will men- 
tion one or two more before I close. 

It is a notorious fact, to which every intelligent 
house-wife will testify that beef or pork, or other 
meat which had been killed “tin the old of the 
moon,” will shrink in the pot. Butif it had been 
killed ‘in the new of the moon,” it will not on- 
ly retain its full size, but come out rather larger 
than it was before cooking. 

Farmers, once a year, are obliged to perpetrate 
an act of necessary cruelty upon their pigs and 
and lambs. And this, too, must be done ina 
proper time of the moon. And in relation to 
this matter, as well as some others, the sigén must 
be right. 

A Mr. C. Casebeir, an extensive farmer, for- 
merly a resident here, used to do all his farming, 
it is said, when the moon and sign were both 
right; and he almost uniformly produced as much 
wheat from 25 acres as some other farmers did 
from 50 acres. And this success was owing to 
the fact that others were too negligent to obey 
the dictates of the moon and the signs. They 
were too careless to consult their Almanacs. 
The story runs, that Mr. C. in one instance, 
having failed through a long continuance of wet 
weather, to put in his crop just at the right 
time, positively refused tosow any wheat for 
that year—arguing very properly, that no crop 
of wheat is better than a poor one, as such a crop 
never pays for the labor expended. 

My old friend J. T. Pugsley, would undoubted- 
ly find a satisfactory solution of his difficulties 
in the management of sheep, in the changes of 
the moon. The fact that hissheep produce shor- 
ter wool than they did in Dutchess county New 
York, is solely attributable to the fact, that they 
were sheared ‘in the going down of the moon.” 
My friend should look to his Almanac hereafter, 
before he begins to clip. 

In regard to the influence of the moon upon 
the weather, | would ask whoever knew it to 
storm at any other time than very near the changes 
of the moon—either the new, or full, or first or 
second quarters,—or within a very few days of 
same one of these changes. 

I am aware that these established facts are not 
in strict accordance with the theories of Justus 
Liebig, Dionysius Lardner, and some other mere 
theorists; but theories are of little consequence, 
when not reconciled by facts. 

Yours, &c., G. R. 

Remarks.—The foregoing is by a new contri- 
butor, from whom we shall be glad to hear a- 
gain. We are not quite sure that the above is in 
accordance with our promise to discuss that sub- 
ject seriously; but we believe it is a fair exposi- 
tion of the opinions and arguments of the ma- 
jority of the believers in moon farming. More 
on this subject in our next.—Eb. 

Chemistry and Agriculture - Lime. 

Mr. Batenam:—Doubtles there are many of 
your readers that would be pleased to hear some- 
thing defin:te and practical on the use of chem- 
istry to the Farmer. Though I cannot lay claim 
to being of that noble and useful calling, the 
subject has engaged much of my attention for 
several years. I propose to send you an occa 
sional communication, showing how intimately 
chemistry is connected with the pursuits of the 
Agricalturist. I shall endeavor to state facts in 
a plain, brief, practical manner. And should 
any of your readers wish to have their soils an- 
alysed, let them send them on. (See advertise- 
ment.) 

One of the most important improvements in 
modern times, is, the use of mineral substances, 





as manures. Much has been said for and agaist 
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their employment. To say a thing is good or 
bad, without knowing all the circumstances that 
may influence it, is as absurd as for a sailor to 
pronounce the wind to be fair, without knowing 
the course of the ship. 

At present, we wish to consider the use of 
quick lime. Lime will be found useful in three 
conditions of soil—ist. When itisdeficient. 2d. 
Where there is an excess of inert vegetable mat- 
ter. 3d. Where salts of iron abound. 

Lime is indispensibly necessary to the growth 
of plants, enters into the composition of all kinds 
of crops, and is the first element of the soil to be 
exhausted. An acre of wheat, producing 25 
bushels, will require nearly 9 pounds; 2 tons of 
red clover, 126 pounds; and 9 tons of potatoes, 
266 pounds of lime. Itis soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid. A hogshead of water 
with carbonic acid, will disolve 1-2 pound of 
lim: stone. The following experiment has been 
made. Lime was added tothe soil, to the amount 
of 11-5 per cent; at the end of four years only 
1-5th of the original quantity remained. It has 
been found that 300 bushels of quick lime to the 
acre, had disappeared from the soil at the end of 
20 years. Hence it is found necessary to repeat 
the lime from time to time. It will be most pro- 
ductive to renew it at intervals of from 3 to 5 
years. 

After lime has been repeatedly applied to the 
same land, it ceases to produce beneficial results; 
this is either from the land being sufficiently sup- 
plied with lime, or some other element becoming 
exhausted. When this is the case, we must 
ascertain what that element is, and supply it, if 
possible. Most probubly, barn yard manure will 
furnish the required substance. It is well to al- 
ternate lime and barn yard manure, at intervals 
of from 2 to 4 years. 

After vegetable matter has passed through the 
first stage of decomposition, it remains in an in- 
active state, producing but little, if any effect on 
vegetation; lime seems to possess the power of 
renewing and hastening those changes by means 
of which the dead vegetable becomes food for 
the living plant. 

Soils of different characters will need lime in 
different proportions. Thus a heavy clay soil 
will be benefited by larger quantities of lime than 
alight sandy one containing but little remains of 
plants. 

The quantity of lime that has been used, varies 
from 30 to 300 bushels to the acre, of course the 
smaller quantity has to be renewed at shorter in- 
tervals. 

Soils containing salts of iron are unproductive. 
Lime decomposes these compounds and forms 
new ones highly beneficial to vegetation. Soils 
based on limestone may be entirely destitute of 
this earth. 

Where lime exists in the form of lime-stone, or 
mar] (carbonate of lime,) 't may easily be recog- 
nized by its foaming on the addition of vinegar, 
but other compounds of lime may be there, not 
so readily detected. 

The soil may contain lime either in simple com- 
bination as marl or plaster of Paris, (gypsum or 
sulphate of lime,) or it may be combined with 
other earths in the compound rocks. In either 
case, plants may rt Le it, but most readily 
in the first condition. When it is found only in 
the latter state, quick lime or marl, may be ad- 
ded with advantage. Professor Hitchcock, in his 
examination of the soils of Measechienetts,tiind 
the carbonate of lime in but few specimens—the 
sulphate of lime was found in most of them, va- 
rying from 1-10 of 1 pr. ct., to 5 pr.ct. There 
was probably lime in combination in the rocks 
in most of these soils. Many of your readers 
know the character of these fields, from experi- 

ence. Yours, &c., 
Cc. W. RAYMOND, M. D. 
Cincinnati, July 9, 1845. 











On Pork Raising. 

We commend the following article, from the 
American Agriculturist, to the special attention 
of the pork making farmers of Ohio. It will be 
seen that it strongly coroborates what we have 


ing and fattening hogs of a younger age than is 
commonly practised in this country. See Ohio 
Cultivator, No. 5, page 36. 


mation, I place at your disposal sundry facts con- 
nected with an ex 


SPRING PIGS MORE PROFITABLE THAN STORE PIGS. 
Knowing your wish is to circulate useful infor- 


ee to ascertain whether 
any advantage could be derive from keeping pigs 
through the winter, From this, I am of the opin- 
ion, that to keep what are usually termed “store 
pigs,” is unprofitable to the farmer, unless the 
number kept is confined to the consumption of 
food only hocks offal) that has no remarkable 
value; for itis clearly proved by the statements 
below, that the weight gained during the cold 
season, will not compensate for the extra cost of 
six month’s feeding. 

_ The pigs used for experiment, were of three 
litters, from my own piggery, viz: 
A, 3 pigs, half Chinese and half Berkshire. 

B, 3 pigs, half grass and half Berkshire. 
a C, 3 pigs of same family as B, but a subsequent 
itter. 
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“Tbs. — Ibs. oz. 
A Oct’r 10 Dec. 17 14 mo. | 284) | 

| 1842. | 1844. | 7 days, | 285 298; 11 

| | or 433 | 325 

| days. 

B Oct. 22 . “ 13 mo. | 296 

| 1843. 26 days, aout 313 |1111.12 

| or 421 d./ 339 

| 
C April10, “ | 7 mo. |240 

1844, | 27 days, 20 249 | 166-12 
or 241 d,| 257 


The pigs of class A had not the advantage of 
sucklings, the sow having died in the act of par- 
turition; they are an encouraging example of 
what may be accomplished by care and attention 
for a few days after birth. Each class was fed 
on the same kind of food, treated in the same 
manner, and attended by the same swineherd. 
B and C were weaned at six weeks old, and till 
then at®no expense for food. 
As a further illustration of the truth of my 
hypothesis, let us, from the whole age of B, 421 
days, and the whole age of C, 241 days, deduct 
the age when weaned, 42 days, and we shall 
have the time fed of B 379 days, and of C 199 
days. 
Again, let us from the average weight of B, 
313 lbs., and the average weight of C, 249 lbs., 
deduct the presumed weight if slaughtered when 
weaned (20 lbs.,) which gives the weight gained 
by B during the feeding 293-1bs., and of C 223 

pounds. 
days. Ths.. 


day. O72. 


C, - - - = 199: 229: : 1 = 18 4-12 
B,- - + - 379: 293:°: 1 = 12 3-12 
Extra gain of C per day, 6 1-12 


But another and more common-sense view of 
the subject is, that B was fed a little over 6 
months, and gained 229 ibs. Difference for 6 
months’ feed only 64 lbs. 

Superagded to these facts, it must be admitted 
that B, from 6 months’ to 12 months’ feeding age, 
consumed much more food than C consumed 
from 0 to 6 months; consequently that B, during 
his whole feeding time, consumed more than 
double the quantity that C consumed during his 
whole feeding time. Ergo, that C was about 
100 per cent more profitable than B. W. 


From the Amer. Quar. Jour. of Agriculture. 
Plowing. 
Next to the free manuring of the soil, nothing 
is of more importance in agriculture than plow- 
ing. Indeed, it may be said to rank before ma- 


little service, unless the ground is prepared to 
receive them, by means of the plow. It is not 
out intention here to say anything of the me- 


benefits arising trom this process. 
is given to the air, and the gases which are 


nures, inasmuch as their application can be of 


forth some of the principles upon which its use 
depends. 


t pulverizes the soil. Every one knows the 


A free access 


always floating in it. The carbonic acid and 


ammonia which we have often spoken of as the 


essential food of plants, cireulate through all 
the soil, and are equally distributed to the roots 
of plants. These, unobstructed, can also extend 
themselves farther in all directions, and find an 
abundant supply of nutriment. 
The access of the air, also assists in the decay 
of any vegetable or animal matter which the 
soil may contain. This, whilst the air is exclud- 
ed, lies inactive, or is converted into substances 
which are injurious. But by the action of the 
oxygen of the air, a thorough decomposition 
takes place, and the elements of the plants are 
restored to the soil to become the food of a new 
race. Besides this, there are certain compounds 
of the metals with oxygen; which in one form, 
are active poisons to all vegetable life. This is 
where they are united with only one portion of 
the oxygen, but when they are combined with 
more, the effect is different. Now, when the 
admission of air is not free, the decaying sub- 
stances in the soil take away the oxygen from 
these higher forms of combination and leave one 
which isinjurious. Some of the salts of the metals 
are produced in the same way, which destroys 
vegetation. 
The action of the air upon the inorganic parts 
of the soil, is not less worthy of notice. All soils 
contain portions of rocks, in an undecomposed 
state, which consist of elements of great fertility. 
By plowing, these are turned up to the air, and 
thus exposed to decay more or less rapidly; re- 
storing the very elements which may have been 
exhausted by previous cropping. 
The germination of seeds is aided by pulveri- 
zing the soil. For this process to take place, the 
presence of oxygen is necessary. Now, seeds 
buried deep in the ground, or even at a slight 
depth, and surrounded by compact earth, cannot 
grow. This is always found to be the case in 
plowing land that has been laid down to grass. 
ew kinds of plants will start up in abundance, 
and seeds, no doubt, may lie buried in the soil 
for many years in an inactive state, merely for 
the want of air. 
There are numerous other benefits arising 
from plowing. It drains the surface of super- 
fluous water, and, on the other hand, counteracts 
the effects of drought, by assisting the moisture 
to ascend from below. If done in the fall, it 
kills the larve of insects, which have been laid 
in the ground to winter, and also buries the 
seeds of many weeds too deep to germinate. 
But plowing, a3 done in this country, is only 
turning over the surface. Deep plowing is rare- 
ly practised. And we have often heard men 
mistrke it for subsoiling. But the latter process 
consists only in stirring up the subsoil with 
a plow constructed for the purpose, without 
bringing any of it to the surface; whearas, ni 
deep plowing, the lower portions of the soil are 
all brought to the suface, or mixed with the sur- 
face soil. There are benefits resulting from this 
when practised right. 

It is a fact, perfectly plain to every one, that 
the rain falling upon the soil, and passing through 
it, must, gradually at least, dissolve all the solu- 
ble substances it meets with, and carry them 
down toa greater or less depth into the earth. 
And not these only, but those substances which 
are not already soluble, but which are in a finely 
divided state, will be washed down in the same 
manner. We may suppose that, in this way 
alone, a surface soil, when nothing is applied, 
may, from year to year, be drained of its most 
valuable parts, and at the same time, an accumu- 
lation of them take place at a depth below what 
the plow ordinarily reaches. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the under soil will contain the ele- 
ments of great fertility, whilst the surface soil 
may be very unproductive. It will readily oc- 
cur to any one, that in such a case, the proper 
course will be, to plow deep—to turn up this 
under soil and make it the top soil. This is un- 
doubtedly true. The fact is, that the plow is very 











before stated respecting the advantages of feed- 


chanical part of this process, but simply to set 


rarely carried to any considerable depth—from 4 
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to 6 inches being probably as deep as almost any 
farmer plows. Hence the soil below this will be 
constantly becoming richer, whilst the surface be- 
comes poor. Now, if the plow were to be car- 
ried from six to twelve inches deep, this fertile 
portion would be brought to the top and furnish 
a new soil. 

That this’ is correct in principle, there can be 
no doubt. Yet caution is necessary in putting 
it into practice. Those substance which are val- 
uable as food for plants, are not the only ones 
which sink down through the soil. Many will 
be found which are actually injurious, and which, 
if brought to the surface, would destroy -all hope 
of acrop. ‘The solid state of the under soil pre- 
vents also, the free access of the atmosphere, 
and therefore this soil will not have undergone 
that thorough decomposition which is necessary 
to fit it to be productive. Deep plowing should 
therefore be done either. 

I. Gradually. Year after year the plow may 
be driven deeper, bringing up and mixing with 
the surface soil the lower portions, which will 
thus, without material injury, be gradually in- 
corporated and form adeep soil. This will prob- 
ably be found the b st course, as there is little 
risk in it of doing injury to the present soil, by 
mixing too large aquantity of noxious substances 
with it. Or, 

II, There are many soils, where, if deep plow- 
ing is practised in the fall, and the lower portions 
exposed to the winter’s freezing, they will be so 
broken up and changed, as to be ready for a crop 
in the following spring. In this case, the land 
should again be plowed crosswise in the spring, 
so that the old and new soils may be thoroughly 
mixed together. By this means, also, the de- 
struction of many injurious insects, whose larve 
have buried themselves beneath the reach of or- 
dinary plowing, isensured. The more thorough 
the draining of the soil, and the chance given 
to the roots of plants to extend themselves deep- 
er, are important advantages connected with 
this process. Farmers generally do not seem to 
appreciate the fact, that plants are highly organ- 
ized beings, deriving their food by their roots, 
from the soil, and, of course, growing perfect in 
proportion as they have a better opportunity to 
supply themselves by reaching out their fibres in 
all irections. 

Where the lower portions of the soil contain 
such substances as are injurious, and which can- 
not be mixed directly with the upper, thorough 
draining should be practised, and this, together 
with the use of the subsoil plow, will, after a 
sufficient time, prepare the way for deep plowing. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
Sale of Mr. Prentice's Cattle. 

Agreeably to previous notice, the sale of Mr. 
E. P. Prentice’s herd ot improved short-horned 
cattle took place on the 25th of last month. The 
day of the sale proved favorable—the occurrence 
of showers on the day preceding having produced 
a delightful purity of air, and an increased green- 
ness and freshness of vegetation, which seemed 
to invest Mount Hore with more, even, than 
its usual attractions. 

A numerous and highly respectable company 
from this and several other States; assembled 
early in the day, and after spending several 
hours in the examination of stock, and having 
partaken of refreshments, which were served in 
a beautiful grove, the sale commenced. It was 
conducted in a very spirited manner by L. F. 
Allen, Esq., assisted by Mr. Jones as auctioneer. 
The cattle were in fine condition, and passed 
rapidly under the hammer. Forty one animals 
wore sold at prices varying from $25 to $225, 
and averaging $112,75 per head. The prices, in 
general, may be considered low, when the high 
cost of the original stock and the acknowledged 
excellence of the herd offered, are considered; 
yet it snould be remembered that the sale was 
positive—that there was no underbidding, or buy- 
ing in. 


cows. 
Flora—8 years old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland .............. $215 00 
Moss Rose—8 years old, J. W. Wheeler, Hyde Park...... 140 00 
Catharine—6 years old, M. Bates, New York ............. 105 00 
Snow Ball—11 yearsold, E. H. Smith, Smithtown, L.I.... 110 00 


Melissa—8 years old, W.S. Packer, Brooklyn......... 
Cora—4 years old, Dr. Jas. McNeughton, Albany. 
Daisy—7 years old, do do do 

















Diana—6 years old, J. W. Bishop, Berkshire co. Mass..... 155 00 
Charlotte—5 years old, do do eeeee 190 00 
Ada—4 years old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Maine..,....- -- 17000 
Appolonia—10 years old, J. P. Brayton, Bethlehem....-.. 160 00 
Louisa—5 years old, R. H.Greev, Winslow, Maine........ 150 00 
Splendor—11 years old, W. 8. Packer, Brooklyn.......--. 199 00 


Jenuy—4 years old, Edward H. Smith.....-...-e-eeeeee+s 


105 00 
Aurora—10 years old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland. ......++-+- 


145 00 


Miss Smith—8 years old, P. W. Tuthill.......---eee--0. 8000 
HEIFERS AND HEIFER CALVES. 
Caty—11 months old, W- S. Packer, Brooklyn. .......+-+ 4 ro 
7f 


Comely—4 months old, Wm. Kelley, Rhinebeck ...... ese 
Nun—3 years old. do do ocecces 

Meg—1 year old, do do . 
Nell—3 vears old, M. Bates, New York........... 
Betty—6 months old Win. Kelley, Rhinebeck....... 
Rover—1 year old, V. P. Douw, Albany 


Calf. 2 weeks o'd, J. H. Prentice, Brooklyn .........-+++ 

Calf,2 months old, W.8. Packer..........0+++0+ Se 
Berley—1 year old, V. P. Douww, Albany ........+-++ ee. 8000 
Peggy—3 yearsold, J. P. Brayton, Bethlehem ............ 200 00 
Peggy, 2d—4 months old, V. P. Douw, Albany.........-.. 110 00 
Ramble—1 year old, W. 8. Packer, Brooklyn ........+-++ 75 00 
Jilt—10 months old, Wm. Kelley, Rhineheck..... --- 6000 





Calf, 1 month old, J.P. Walker *.... 2... e.eeeeeees 
BULLS AND BULL CALVES. 





Calf, 1 month old, W.8. Packer, Brooklyn .........- $40 00 
Blaize—4 months old, R. H. Green, Winslow, Maine.... 55 00 
Tyro—5 months old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland. ........- ee «5500 
Tecumseh—1 year old, W.8. Packer, Brooklyn ...... eeoe 200 00 
Calf,2 weeks old, J. P. Walker *........cceccccececceee 30.00 
Calf, 1 month old, W. Kelly. ..........+-ee0eee aiadnent 75 00 
Duke—6 months old, Gen. Kimball, Newfane, Vermont.... 200 00 
Calf, 3days old, J. P. Walker....c.ccccscccecccscccsccces 95 CO 
Timour—1!1 months old, M. J. Hayes, Montreal.......++- 0 00 
Fairfax—5 years old, W.S. Packer.........sceeceeseeees 205 00 





$4,622 50 
Forty one animals, averaging........+-++++e8 $1i2 75 


*In a report of this sale in the N. Y. Tribune, this gentlemon’s res- 
idence is put down “Ohio;” will some friend inform us of his where- 
abouts, if in this State.—Ep. 





THE MARKETS. 


Cincinnati, July 12.—River navigation is now good, and canal in 
operation to Toledo. Flour sells at 3,25 to 3,37. Wheat, old, 65 cts. 
new, contracted, at same price- Corn37}@ 40 cts. Oats 30@ 32 
cts. Hay, new, 10,50 @ $11, ton; old 11 @ 811,50. Pork, mess, 
bbl. $12; bacon sides, per 100 Ibs, 5,50@ $6; hams,7 @7} cts. lb. 
Butter, for packing, 8 @ 9 cts: in market, fresh print, 15 @1e: crock 
124. Eggs, at packers, 7@7} doz: in market ® @ 9ets, Cattle, sup- 
ply of beef, good: 3,50 @ $4, nett per 100 Ibs. Wool, same as here- 
tofore. 

Cievetann, July 12.—Flour is worth 3,75, and wheat 80 cts., 
nothing doing. 1000 bushels corn sold at 39 ets, 
at $11; and no. 2 Lard at 6}cts. 
White plaster $8, per ton. 

Derrorr, July 10.—Flour, very littlein market. We quote at 
3,90 @ $4. It will not probably be any higher, in view of the har- 
vest now going. Wool, prices range at from 20to30 cts. Merino 
and Saxon 28 @ 30 cts.’ and sales quick. 

Burraco, July 10.—Flour $4 @ 4,12}. Mess pork, $12,50. 

New York, July 10.—Ashes $3,88 for pots good demand, and $4,25 
for pearls, dull. Flour remains without change, 4,62 @ 4,69. A 
sa'e of rye at 63 cts., 1400 bushels Jersey corn at 47 cts; oats 41@ 
42ets. 170 bbls old clear pork sold at $13,12* and 70 bbls old prime 
at $9,62. 

Bautimore Carrie Market, July 8.—Good supply of beef cat- 
tle and fair prices, 400 head sold at $2, to 2.874 per 100 Ibs on the 
hoof—equa! to 3,50 @ 5,50 neti: avarage price quoted at 250, per 100 
lbs. Hogs sold at $4.75 @ 4,87 per 100 Ibs. 


Latest Dates and Prices. 





Hay is worth $14 @ 15 per ton. 


Boston, July 8 Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork, 13,50 
New York,“ 10 “ 4,69 “ 13,25 | 
Zaltimore, “© 12 * 4,37 ” 13,00 
N. Orleans, “* 4 “ 3,74 te 13,00 


~ COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


[MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THUSDAYS & SATURDAYS. ] 








Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, July 15. 





GRAIN. |PouLtry. 
Wheat, fall wt., bu., 624 @ Turkeys, each, a 
Indian corn, 37 @ 40 | Geese, “ a 
Oats, 3 «4 Ducks, “ 8a W 
“hi “ 
Provisions. ini i ili dt 
Flour retail, bbl., 3,75. @ Sunprigs. 

* 100 Ibs., 187} a | Apples, green, bu., 50 @ 75 

“ Buckwheat, a | Les dried, 150 a 
Indian meal. bu., 40 @ | Peaches, dried, , &,00- a 
Homminy, quart, | Potatoes, Gia 
Beef, hind quarter, " new 1,37 a 1,50 

100 Ibs,, 2,50 a 3,00 Hay, ton, 5,00 a 6,00 
“ fore quarter, 2,00 @ 2,50 | Wood,hard,cord,3.25 a 1,50 
Pork, large hogs} 3,75 a 4,00 Salt, bbi., 1,62 a@ 1,75 

“ small, 3, a3 
Hams,country,Ib., 6 a@ 7 SEEDs. 

“ citycured, 7 a@ 8} Clover, bu., 3,00 @ 3,25 
Lard, Ib., ret, 7 a 8. Timothy, 1,50 @ 1,75 

* inkgs.or bbls. 6} @ Plax, 75 @ 
Butter, best, rolls, 12) a 

“ common, 8 a W ‘Woot. 

“ in keys, 6a 7 Common, 0 a @B 
Cheese, 6h a Fineand}bld., 2 a 28 
Eggs, dozen, g 9) Full blood, P 20 a 31 
Maple sugar.Jb., 5 a 6} ASHES, (only in barter. 

* molasses,gal. 50 a Pot, 100 ibs.. 2.75 a 
Honey, comb, !b., 10 a | Pearl, 3,50 a 

« strained. 124a@ 14) Scorched salts, 2,50 a 








ICP Suorr ApveRTIsEMENTs, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six cents per line, for the 
first insertion, and three cents for the second and each subsequent 
insertion. 





Mess pork no. 2, | 








Tue Rortter.—Among the operations of hus- 
77 50| bandry at the present season, few are more im- 
portant than that involved in the use of the rol- 


‘ler. We have not, at present, space in which 
|to describe the different forms of this implement. 
Our present object is merely to state the nature of 
\its effects upon the land. 

The main purpose of the roller, in fallow ope- 
|rations, is, to break clods, and thus not only to 
| bring land to tlth, but also to enable the removal 
|of root-weeds. 

Another important use of the roller at the present 
season is, to close and flatten the surface of the 
land, and thus hinder the loss by evaporation, 
of the moisture it contains. Rolling is as bene- 
| ficial an operation for this purpose on our young 

clovers, wheats, &c., as it is on lands lying fal- 
| low; but in working the latter for our root crops, 
| especial care should be taken, that as the harrow 
closely follows the plow, so the roller should fol- 
low closely in the wake of both. And, (although 
to the pactical farmer, the remark many appear 
'simple enough;) no one need fear that this use of 
\the roller will tend injuriously to consolidate the 
soil and neutralize the loosening and pulverizing 
|effects of previous cultivation. We have lately 
been endeavoring to ascertain the depth to which 
the influence of the roller extends when drawn 
at the usual rate over the surface of the land; 
and our anticipation that its effect is merely to 
consolidate the soil, for the first inch or so of 
depth, was fully confirmed.— London Ag. Gaz. 





| 








VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 
ITUATED in Perry township, Franklin county, Ohio, 2 miles 
tO northeast of Dublin, on the east bank of the Scioto river; 15 
miles from the capitol of Ohio; containing 175 acres, of which there 
is about 75 acres under cultivation, and well fenced in several fields, 
Two orchards of bearing fruit trees, one sugar orchard, agood double 
log house, and a large new barn, and the land of the very best qual- 
ity of warm and generous soi!, well adapted to the cultivation of all 
kinds of grain, grass, &e. There are two valuable springs on the 
| premises,one near the house, equal to any in the country, and the 
| location for a residence is as pleasant and healthy as any in the State. 
The farm willbe sold low for cash, or part cash, and the residne 
on credit. If desired, it ean be divided into two tracts, and sold sep- 
arately. Title indisputable, For the price and terms, apply to the 
subscriber at his office in Columbus. 
July 15, 1845. 3t 8. BRUSH. 
{The Albany Cultivator will please copy 3 times, aud charge to 
this office. } F 








ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


ple undersigned is prepared to analize soils after the most ap- 
proved method. The soil should be selected from the average 
quality of the field. It should be dried in the sun, sifted through a 
hair sieve, and enclosed in writing paper. A pound will be a con- 
venient quantity, but half an ounce will be sufficient; it may be put 
in a bag made of a quarter of a sheet of fine letter paper, and enclos- 
ed in a letier, so that the whole package need not weigh morethan 
an ounce, and sent by mail. ‘ 

The specimens should be accompanied by a description of the land, 
an account of the first growth of timber, &c., of the crops, of their 
orde} succession, and of their quantity and quality. 

T harge for the analysis of one specimen, will be five dollars , 
for t specimens (if sent at the same time,) ten dollars, 

Cincinnati, July 15, 1845. CHARLES A. RAYMOND, M. D. 

Sixth Street, opposite the Medical College of Ohio. 





T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, 


HOLESALE and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 

FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS. 

Cash paid for choice Hams and Shoulders; also, Butter, 

Eggs, Cheese, Lard, Tallow and Dried Fruits, at their 

store, Mansion House block, Exchange street, Buffalo. 

Property consigned to them will be promptly attended to. 
Buffalo, Jan. 1845.—6m 








FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 


as subscriber offers for sale on easy terms, his Farm and 2,000 
acres of land in the vicinity. The Farm consists of 280 acres of 
choice land, half timber, half prairie; 50 acres under fence; good 
frame house, frame barn and stable, &c. &c. The lands can be had 


at less than government price, and are part prairie and part timber. 





Minois At 


Address ISAAC HINCKLEY, P. M. Audubon, Memigrneey ge- 











